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"^HE Chinese consider jade 
to be the finest substance 
in which human thought 
can be incorporated. It is the 
material which they esteem 
most highly, and that, too, 
even when it takes the form of 
a simple unornamented plate 
or tally. 

M. Faleologue, for many 
years Secretary to the French 
Embassy at Pekin, has just 
published an early history of 
Chinese Art under the title of 
V Art Chinois, in which one of 
the. most interesting chapters 
is devoted to this subject. We 
quote from a summary of the 
chapter made by the well known 
critic of the Suh, some of the 
most striking points. 

Jade, which the Chinese 
call yu, is a hard, heavy, trans- 
lucid stone, very fine in texture, 
unctuous to the eye and to the 
touch. Its tones vary from 
greasy white to dark olive 
l I'V-^',""^-^ ' >^S^T green, according to the propor- 

iji Ctl/jT*} '_>:■. '■(■ "'."^jgjpli tions of oxide of iron or of ox- 

ide of chromium • that it con- 
tains. Its hardness is such 
that it will scratch glass and 
quartz. 

According to M. Palfiologue, 
the principal deposits of jade 
are in old Chinese Turkestan, near the towns of Khotan and 
Yarkand, in the country called by the Chinese Yuthian, or the 
land of Jade. The excessive hardness of jade renders its work- 
ing most difficult and tedious. An object" in jade has often cost 
from five to six hundred days of labor. Having examined the 
piece of brute stone, observed its form and its irregularities, vis- 
ible or probable, he tells us that the workman fashions it roughly 
by boring a series of juxtaposed holes with a drill or rimer, and 
then splitting out the intermediate portions. This operation he 
repeats until the object he contemplates appears in its principal 
contours. The decoration is wrought either by chasing and rub- 
bing with jade stone, while the final polish is obtained with 
emery powder. M. Paleblogue says that the jade workers use 
diamond-pointed drills and diamond dust. This must be an 
oversight on his part, or possibly due to that strange ignorance 
which seems to overcome many intelligent Europeans in discus- 
sing Chinese subjects. It is possible that since the Cape Dia- 
mond fields have thrown quantities of stones into the market, 
the Chinese may have availed themselves of this industrial com- 
modity ; but it is certainly only within recent times that the 
diamond has become known in China, and it can only be very 
recently that the jade workers have taken to using diamonds 
and diamond dust in their art. All old jade has been cut and 
wrought with astonishing and inconceivable patience, by means 
of small bits of bamboo bearing wetted jade dust, and operating 
by simple attrition. Modern objects in jade produced by the 
methods of Dutch lapidaries with steel tools and diamond dust, 
are comparatively worthless. 

As to the Chinese predilection for jade, M. Pal6ologue says 
that it seems strange to foreign eyes. We may marvel at the 
patience of the workman, at the ingenuity with which he takes 



advantage of the accidents and even of the defects of the mate- 
rial, at the beauty and novelty of the forms of the objects he 
makes, but nevertheless people of ordinary culture cannot help 
finding rock crystal more brilliant, to say nothing of the color 
and iridescence of cornaline, sardonyx, onyx, and agate. The 
peculiar greasy aspect of jade prevents its acquiring anything 
more than a vague translucidity. Then why do the Chinese 
esteem jade so highly ? Is it on account of its rarity ? Ko ; the 
Khotan beds have been productive during twenty-five centuries, 
and there are as yet no signs of their becoming exhausted. The 
true reasons are rather ritual and traditional than aesthetic. In 
remote antiquity the hardness of jade made it the imperishable 
substance par excellence, and for this reason it was used for 
making the most precious ritual objeets, gold and silver being 
obtainable only in very small quantities; In the twelfth century 
before our era, when the form of the ritual objects was deter- 
mined, yu or jade was prescribed for the most important, and 
bronze for the others. Furthermore jade has a symbolic value 
in the eyes of the Chinese which is thus explained by Confucius : 
"It is not because jade is rare that it is much esteemed, but be- 
cause from ancient times the wise have compared virtue to jade. 
In the eyes of the wise man the polish and brilliancy of jade 
symbolize the virtue of humanity ; its perfect compactness and 
its extreme hardness represent sureness of intelligence ; its angles, 
which do not cut, although they appear trenchant, figure jus- 
tice ; the beads of jade, which hang from the hat and girdle, 
figure the ceremonial \, the pure and sustained sound which it 
gives when struck, and which ends brusquely, is the emblem of 
music. The iridescent brilliancy reminds one of the sky ; its ad- 
mirable substance, derived from mountains and rivers, represents 
the earth. This is why the wise man esteems jadej' • , 

A later Chinese writer informs us that jade represents the 
nine highest virtues of man. These are benevolence, indicated 
by its smoothness ; knowledge, by its glowing polish ; justice, 
by its inflexible solidity ; virtuous activity, by its modest in- 
offensiveness ; purity, by its rareness and spotlessness ; duration, 
by its imperishableness ; veracity, by its showing the slightest 
scratch; moral stamina, by its unsurpassed beauty; music, by 
its beautiful sound when struck. [It is remarkable that the 
sound vibrations of jade do not die away gradually. like those of 
the metals, but cease abruptly. , - - 
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The objects made of jade are cups, bowls, vases, and musical 
instruments used in worship ; ritual ornaments, insignia of the 
sovereign and of the functionaries of the empire ; and, finally, 
familiar objects which correspond very closely to our modern 
conception of bric-a-brac, or object of art, pure and simple. The 
spirit in which the Chinese appreciate this third category of 
objects is much the same as that in which Messrs. Barbedienne, 
Gentien, De SeinaliS, Gonse, Burtz, Heber R. Bishop, Dr. Bige- 
low, Quincy Shaw, or W. T. Walters enjoy their precious speci- 
mens of Oriental art ; it is the spirit of elevated, comprehensive, 
contemplative, and transcendental aesthetics. M. Paleologue has 
very subtly analyzed the refined epicureanism which prevailed 
in China about the sixth century of our era, and which, by the 
way, resembles in many points the epicureanism of the intelli- 
gent amateurs of modern Europe. In the sixth century after 
Christ, Chinese civilization had already had more than 1,600 
years of historical existence, and an existence troubled by so 
many trials, struggles, tyrannical public misfortunes, that a sen- 
timent of lassitude first of all, and then of melancholy resigna- 
tion, had little by little taken possession of thinking minds. 
The influence of Buddhist beliefs favored this tendency; men no 
longer conceived great hopes or robust ambitions. The insigni- 
ficance of life, the instability of things, the necessity of making 
haste to enjoy and to taste the present hour without thinking 
of the morrow, were the habitual themes of all discussions and 
the subject of all Chinese literary works. 

The ideal of the powerful and cultivated was henceforward 
an existence where personal action and strong passion had no 
longer any place ; where each one was conscious of the definitive 
uselessness of his task ; where men sought, in the charm ot ) 
revery, in the pleasures of conversation and literary . culture, in ; : - 
a sort of voluptuous insouciance, in the pleasant intoxication of 
rice alcohol, forgetfulness of human miseries. ; 

The Marquis d'Hervey de Saint-Denis has translated for the 
French many of the poets of the dynasty of Thang,.I^i-tae-pe, 
Thoufon and others, who have depicted this state of mind, ^d - 
whose works are a constant invitation to carelessness, to pleasure, 
to dreamy intoxication. The educated Chinese used to .'meet, 
therefore, to drink, and to converse, in pavilions adorned with 
precious objects, which were not very numerous, but of rare 
quality. Cup in hand, they composed short poems, written in 
choice language ; /the pencil and the quire of paper allowed them 
to chisel and perfect their phrase at once. These meetings were 
feasts for the senses as much as for the intellect, and in the 
ceremonial discussion the interlocutors sought not so ' much to\ 
convince each other as to be suave, amiable and brilliant.. 

Now, porcelain being unknown at this epoch — it was not dis-' ' r \ 
covered until about the middle of the ninth century -by the cer- • 
auiists of Tai in the province of Sse-tch'ouen— the libations were 
made in vases of jade. Flowers were mingled with the rice wine, , 
and the poet Tsintsan said : ''The perfume of these poor flowers 
penetrates into the cups of jade, and the autumnal - wine., smells- - 
sweet of them." 

The pencil cases, the ink bottles, the perfume burners, the 
paper weights, the seals, the bouquet holders, the hand" rests, all 
the small objects which surrounded the company were of jade. 
But, as M. Paleologue says, the vague translucidijiy of the mater- 
ial and the delicate work of which it is susceptible, were less the 
cause of its high favor than its equal purity of texture and the 
agreeable sensation which it produces to the touch, a sensation 
at once firm and velvety, a sort of caress to the fingers, as the 
patine of a fine bronze is a caress to the eye. Jade was a sub- 
stance that procured refined sensations to these Chinese epicur- 
eans, and suggested the most graceful thoughts and the most 
delicate impressions. The familiar objects made of jade acquired 
something of the personality of the individual to whom they 
belonged, and who gave them to his friends as precious souvenirs.: 
Thus Li-tai-pe makes a woman say : " These swallows of jade, 
ornament of my coiffure, were on my head the day I gave myself 
to you : I offer them to you to day in souvenir : do not fail to 
wipe them often with your silken sleeve." 

This spirit of refined epicureanish flourished in China just at 
the moment when Buddhism brought from India aesthetic con- 
ceptions of a more elevated sort, taught the Chinese to see and 
comprehend nature, and caused the individual sentiment to pre- 
dominate in works of art over classical conventions. Thus in 
jade, as in bronze, were created a variety of forms borrowed 
from nature, and especially from the vegetable kingdom. Hence 
the beautiful visions of lotus flowers, of magnolias, of ferns, of 
mimosas, the strange shapes of dragons, of fish, and of fantastic 
forms wrought not only in jade, but in quartz stones with their 
rfch and harmonious colorations and their capricious veins that 
are made to play so marvellously and so unexpectedly in the 
compositions of the patient artist— rock crystal, amethyst, corna- 
line, chalcedony, heliotrope, chrysoprase, and the varieties of 
agate art in cameo. This art of working gems is essentially sen- 
sualist : the Chinese artist, except, of course, in making ritual 
and ceremonial objects, generally aimed at procuring by his 
works lively or refined sensations, a ravishment of the eyes, a 
pleasure of touch, and not at evoking that world of thoughts, 



emotions and reveries which a superior aesthetic delights to 
reveal. 

It is rather surprising that M. Paleologue has made no refer- 
ence in this chapter to the collection of jade belonging, to M. 
Barbedienne in Paris, but of course he could not be expected to 
know the greatest collection of the world, that of Mr. Heber R. 
Bishop here in New York. The objects which he cites from the 
collections of MM. Bing, Gentien and Semall6 are remarkable for 
their workmanship rather than their quality — that is, theip,qual- 
ity as the Chinese understand it. As a rule the Chinese have 
avoided working fine jade into complicated forms, the beauty 
and purity of the matter itself being considered a sufficient joy 
to the eye and the touch. The pieces of complicated workman- 
ship are very often made of impure jade full of accidents and 
irregularities of clouding and veining. In reality the Chinese 
themselves have been willing to pay such enormous prices for 
whiat they consider fine jade that little of it has come to Europe 
or America. The supremely fine jade — from the Chinese point of 
view— that has come to Europe is that which was taken at the 
sacking of the Summer Palace. Of this lot there are some pieces 
at Fontainebleau, about twenty pieces in the Barbedienne col- 
lection, and one or two pieces in the Walters collection. Most 
of this jade was brought to France by one of Palikao's officers, 
M. Negroni, at whose sale M. Barbedienne bought his finest 
pieces. 

We should add that in the collection of Mr. Bishop there 
are over two hundred and fifty pieces, several of them from fif- 
teen to twenty inches high. Every period is represented, from 
the nineteenth century back to the twelfth. There are speci- 
mens, not only from China, but also from Burmah, Siberia, New 
Zealand, Turkestan, India, Switzerland, Alaska, and British 
Columbia. Between fifteen and twenty objects of the most im- 
portant character are from the sacking of the Summer Palace. 
Not. less than twenty pieces are of the beautiful Foi-tsue. One 
large green cylindrical vase, 8 inches high by 8 5-8 inches diame- 
ter, and beautifully cut in landscape and other subjects, came 
from the collection of Albert Hoard, Esq. It was presented to 
him while residing in China by Colonel Schmidt, Chief of Staff to 
Count Palikao. Colonel Schmidt personally took this vase from 
the bedroom of the Emperor in the Summer Palace. There is 
also a white jade slab upon which' is a picture of the Summer 
-Palace, showing the building and garden. There is also a sage 
green bowl from India, cut prior to 1770, which a merchant of 
India presented to the Emperor Kien Lung. It is of a beautiful 
and very graceful design. The Emperor was so much pleased 
that he had engraved upon it a poem, which he therein states 
was composed by himself. This bowl likewise canfe from the 
sacking of the Summer Palace. 
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